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versity of | igh wherein h youth Wiis 
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there is alw rd t about the validity of 
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t nd while his colleagues were at work on 
the conventional tasks of the hour he was com 
mitting to a retentive and eclectic memory 

splendid, ductile 
ind seductive prose by which Hooker, Shake 
speare, Ben Jonson, Milton, Fuller, Dryden, 
Switt, Addison, Sterne, Fielding, Johnson and 


Chackeray have tempered the incomparable 


vreat masses of the sinewy, 


nstrument which we call the Knglish tongue. 
Thus it was that Stevenson collected the aston- 
, and attained the unerring 
kill in using it, which enabled him to play 
upon the human heart as only the great orators, 


bing vocabulary 


dramatists, poets and novelists have played on 


, and to acquire an imperishable hold on 
future students of Knglsh diction. 

While Stevenson drew his style from books 
he did not draw from them the substance of his 
writings, as Keats did, and as Pater in our own 
time has done. lo him style was a means and 
not an end: it was a tool, and he sought else 
where than in a library the materials on which 
to try it. After his implement was fashioned 
1e world became his workshop He was a 
wide traveler and an incessant observer: his 
eve Was quick, and his ear alert. There was 
canniness in the shrewdness of his glance, and 
something almost uncanny in the penetration 
of his judgment. He was a reader of men; 
none of the premonitions of conduct, none of 
the indices of character escaped him. Nor was 
the field of his Inquisiftiveness limited to human 
beings only - he had all of Walter Seott’s love 
for Nature, and the same faculty for recog niz 
ng its objective alcofness and simplicity, un 
disguised by an imputed sympathy with human 
moods. He could appreciate at once the broad 
effects and the details of a landscape, and he 
could reproduce a scene with pictorial warmth 
of color, and with almost photographic ac 
euracy. Not only what he saw, but what he 
dreamed of, was sharply outlined and alive 
Eelectic in his choice of theme, Stevenson was 
a realist in treatment. His ‘‘Treasure Island,’’ 
for example, though of imagination all com 
pact, has for the reader as much actuality as 
Robinson Crusoe’s isle. Some of his descrip 
tions of real places, such as the lakes and moors 
of Scotland, or the rivers and dales of inland 
France, have not been surpassed in our time 
even by Ruskin and Hamerton. Even amid 
the pittalls of the historical novel, wherein 
Walter Scott so often floundere 1, he seemed to 
keep his footing sure. He made no mistakes 
that the reader could detect; he asserted noth 
ing that appeared incredible. There is no doubt 
that a vast amount of study preceded each of 
but the process 
of assimilation was completed; there were n 
marks of the chisel on the polished surface of 
he finished work. His industry, his patience 
his self-restraint, his self-imposed devotion to 
his prescribed ideal, made him the most  trust- 
worthy of craftsmen In his books there is no 
evidence of haste or of fatigue; there is nothing 
slovenly, nor any sign of strain. He took as 
much pains with the construction of his stories 
as he had taken with his style He was not 
one of those novelists whose readers must con- 
tent themselves with felicitous characterization 
ind a close approach to perfection of phrase. 
a well-jointed plot; he con- 
dered a rightly articulated skeleton as indis- 


his achievements in this field; 


His stories all have 


pensable to beauty in prose fiction as it 1s in the 


iman forn He had, therefore, all three of 
he merits which in a novelist ought to be cor 

? ( 

lt was ¢t icteristic <« Ste vensol that he 
s! 1] e1 imately . ta home in one of 
t South Sea Islands, after a long and fruitfu 
experience of the w ivs of civilized mankind. 
By the bent of his imagination he revolted 
from t commonpla and was irresistibly 
ittracted to the anomalous, the m\ sterious, the 





strange. Even in those books that deal with 
Scotland or with London he is always in quest 
of the unique or the exceptional; of incidents 
and personalities unconventional and sensa- 
tional. It is this thirst for the sensational 
which he makes the reader share in ‘*The New 
Arabian Nights,”? in ‘*The Dynamiters,’” and, 
in, in ** The Suicide Club.’* The same taste 





abnormal and the adventurous leads 


» select for portraiture Jacobites and fugi- 


tives from justice in ‘*Kidnapped.”* ingot hunt 
rs and pirates in ‘Treasure Island,”’ pursuers 
inscendental medicines in **Dr. Jekvll 
WwW ss traders in the Sout! Seu Tale -? ul 
S mu is Sly ( S T t} W rex ker ‘ ind 
D il conspirators in **Prinee Otto.’> Mvys- 


terlous purlieus of vreat towns, Tasthesses 1 
the trackless depths of forests, unknown 
corners of the Pacific: such are the haunts 


which his fancy seeks, unbridled save by the 
injunction to stray not beyond the bounds of 
art The injunction was never disobeyed 
Wild as are many of the scenes which Steven- 
son has de picted; astounding, nay ghastly, as 
are some of the complications chosen for un 
ravelment; undisciplined and unprincipled as 
are many of the men, and explosive, nay 
ignoble, as are some of the passions selected 
for portrayal on his canvas, the hand that 
paints invarlably exhibits the self-control and 
nice discretion befitting a work of art. 
Stevenson seems to have started at the out- 
set with the conviction that love had too long 
and too exclusively occupied prose fiction, and 
that he, for one, would interest an audience 
Without appealing to that passion. 


| Unque S 

He has enchained mul 
titudes of readers with narratives containing 
not even the su 
Women scarcely figure in his earlier books: 
young and attractive women, not at all. Many 
and many a feminine reader, accustomed to the 
conventional literary diet, must have been 
startled and amazed to find herself hanging 
breathless over pages in which there was not a 
trace of languishing 


tionably he succeeded, 


gestion of a love story 


and pining, of desire and 
pursuit, of marrying and giving in marriage 
It is doubtful whether Stevenson would ever 
have diverged from a path, which, to the aston 
ishment of publishers, had led to fame ant 
fortune, had not the calumnious assertion 
reached him that he could not write a love 
story. Thereupon, what they said he could 
not do he did. In all of his later books love 
plays a part, and sometimes a strong one. Ir 
‘**The Master of Ballantrae,’’ for instance. we 
have a touching example of a husband’s silent 
devotion to a wife; in 
young woman w 
withstand, and 

even her own sex is not proof. 


‘Catriona’? we have a 
1ose witchery no man ¢at 
whose 


against beguilement 
No one shall 
hear feminine readers say that they cannot 
Cc mprehend What men can see in her, ; 

It is rash to say of contemporary men that 
their writings are destined to be classics, vet 
this was said of Stevenson in his lifetime. and 
it is reaffirmed since his death. Even as a 
writer of trave he has produced books that, 
considered not for their geographical value but 
for their literary merit, the world will not will 
ingly let die. The claim of his novels to 
longevity rests not only on artistic worth but 
on the strong personal affection awakened in 
his readers by the author. Although he 
scarcely ever preaches, and seldom comes for 
ward as a showman, Stevenson’s stvle in this 
respect being antithetical to Thacke ray’s, there 
are no novels through which the author’s per 
sonality shines more distinctly. His habitual 
attitude toward his fellow-men, which could 
not but reveal itself in comment and dialogue. 
is so manly, so cheery, so tolerant, so urbane, 
that the reader’s sympathy is instantly at 
tracted. One recognizes in the writer a good 
fellow; and not only desires to see more work 
of his making but longs to know the man 
Those who did meet him were not disappointed. 
He was the most genial of companions, willing 
to listen and willing to talk, although of him 
self and of his writings he could not be pre 
vailed upon to speak. It is remembered that 
while he rej iced in t 
rowed in their 

| 


| 
} 
Is, 





he } vy of others, and sor- 
riefs, he never alluded to 
troubles of his ow1 Troubles he had, how- 


ever, such 


as breed in many men moroseness 
and mis inthrops All his life, with the ex ep 
tion of his few last years at Samoa, he was an 
invalid, consciously doomed to an early death. 





and uncertain when the stroke might fall. Yet 
to chat with him was to feel the sunshine. and 
sunshine is irradiated from bis work. Ip non 
of his writings is there a shadow of despundency 
or even a vestige of foreboding. Wishing for 
himself a short hour of gayety, and striving t 
make others gay, he banished from his life and 
from his books the admonitions of a dark phi- 
losophy and the withering gospel of despair. 
With much to make him pessimistic, his was 
the smiling creed of Candide, and it will be no 
fault of his if by his charmed and happy readers 
the changeful world they live in is not mistaken 


for an earthly paradise In a word, Stevenson 
on his death-bed, looking back on the ample 
results of a life too short, may well have said 


with the Roman Emperor: ‘*Have | played my 


part welly Then dismiss me!’’ 
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man his own k 
into f 


KVERY 
vhich time will develop 


iat in London recently Professor Inglis Rogers 
‘ked at a postage stamp, went to a dark 


room, gazed through the lens of a camera, and 
he result was a photograph, small and a trifle 
rred, but still a photograph of a 
voman supported by the words ‘‘One Penny. 


young 
Such is the statement. 
It will be evident, of 
is photographed was not an image resting 
ie retina of the eye, but a projection fi 
fabula vasa of the mind. It 


course, that that which 
on 
t om the 
Was not necessal 

] 


for Professor Rogers to have first looked at a 
stamp. It would have sufficed had he thought 
of one. Recognizing that fact, Mr. Cameron 
Lee, another English experimenter, got into 


his the fi 


darkness, put eye in cus of a lens 
and thought of a cat. The result was a 


rounded outline within which a cat appeared, 
i the bridge between pshychic power and 
leg d to have 


in 
photographic sensitiveness was al 
been made. The story is a fake. 
dea is by no means new. The mind has been 
ilways held to be sovereign over matter. It is 
ie possibilities evoked which are novel and 
which enchant. Here one. A newspaper 
recently sent a man to report the proceedings 
atrial. The trial began at 10.20 A.M., and, 
wing to a whim of the judge, it pre 
longed into a night-session which lasted until 
10.30 pM. It was for the papor 
which the reporter represented te to press 
later. In two hours it 
for that reporter to furnish twelve 
Jumns of matter. Of course he could not do 
it unaided. He dictated a certain quantity to 
one stenographer who then wrote out the notes, 
certain quantity to a second stenographer, the 
a third. In that way the paper 
he represented was enabled on the morrow 
the proceedings of that trial in fell. 
took to bis 
bed. There was the strain of the day, the tax 
1 memory, the mental concentration on the 


Even so, the 


t} 
Is 
at 


was 


necessary 


“oO 


two hours those was 


he essary 


balance to 


to present 


The reporter, physically exhausted, 


ol 

verbal recital of all that had occurred. No 
wonder he was exhausted. And it was the 
recital which exhausted him most. lad he 
been able, as the twentieth century reporte! 


will be, to think into a lens, there would have 
een an economy of nervous energy and the 


labor of three stenographers save l. For if you 
1 think ot an object, and have thet thought 
photographically reproduced, the development 
ind perfecting of the photography of . 
mental operations is but a question of time 
invention and of genius. 

The vitase ype, which is the outcome of F 
kinetoscope, which in itself is a development ot 


‘al 


success 


ol 


the photograph of still life, is so new as ty be 
marvelous to us still. We used to lock at the 
black and white photograph of a pretty ballet 
girl and think it very pretty indeed; but when 
we did where was the seer among Us \ ho fore 


tuld that presently we would see 1 phot 
graph of that girl made life-si that it would 


size, 


l ‘produ ‘e the rouge on her chee ks, the Corn- 
Hower of her eves, the gleam of her hair, the 


the photograph 
» There was 
1 there b 
sense 


hanges of her smile, that 
vould make her dance before 
» seer then to tell us that, and ha 
ne, at his insult to our common 
would have revolted. 


aT) 


But even the vitascope is in its infan In 
the twentieth century those that are too lazy to 
fly when they want other scenes may sib at 
home, press a button and see as from a window 


the crowd surging through | the 
regiments passing down the | 
the princesses in the Corso, 1 
ing he Himalayas, and 


dor of blue Thibetian stars. 


nter den Linde 


hadows m 


tegent Circus, 


the « 


on t the gemlike splet 


In the Paris clubs, if you don’t want to go to 
the opera now, you may sit in an armchair, 
smoke your cigar, drink your coffee, talk to 


vour friends, play cards, if you like, and at the 


same time through a convenient phonographic 
irrangement which we don’t seem to have in 
this untry, listen, without effort, to the 
roulades of ‘a prima donna, the upper notes of 
1 tenor and to the shiver of strings ¢ in 
rchestra that is a mile away. 
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The bi 


trothal of the 


hal phonogray i | 

Vitascope is announced, the banns are pul 
lished: when the marriage takes pla ind the 
union is complete we shall ha ill the comfort 
f home combined with a he pleasures 
sight-seeing In ud of tl innovan ( 
travel we may sit in an armchair and se 
hear whatever we like Lhe change of a 
may be lacking, but there will be lacking, tox 
the irprisin bills ot to vn hotel keepers | 
will be convenient and economical, and, if 1 
the ideal, it will be a condition which nearly 
ih} | POH he ~ 

Now there many a true word said i 
The experiments ol Professo? R vers and ¢ 


M Lee roight have been taken fron I 

Po They ire wholly mavinary pnd nst 
tute a scientific hoax But there no reas 
whv with the perfection of lenses the comes 


of the day may not become the verity of the 
morrow. 
the transference of the 


reminded that which « 


Those f r with telepathy 





ught do not need to br 


in be tr 
detained in transitu, preserved as well and re 


produced. When the detention of thought 


accomplished, then, with the perfecting of th 
Vitascope and the phon graph, the ideal will be 
within beck and call, and may we all live t 
soe it 

But ideas of the ideal va: here is a 
now in New York, Mrs. Charlotte Smith,-wlx 


be best attained | 
f waitresses and ppres 


concurs that the ideal may 
the reformation o 
sion of the bicycle. 

‘Ll want to know,”’ Mrs. Smith recent 
‘how waitresses spend their evenings?”’ 

The bicycle has, she decl 
new and immodest 
In addition bicycle 
thrown new forms of 


the st 
sald 


ares, introduced a 
style of dress among then 
state: 


academies have, she 
temptation in their 


Wi 


1V, 


and it is her intention to learn how these poor 
and tempted Waltresses vot the expensive 
bieveles which she has s ep, the « rpensive 
clothes which they wear on 1 and 


the Boulevard 

why they have so mi: ny male admirers. 
lo obtain this infor Mrs. Smith ha 
devised a splendi l scheme. She is organizing 
of of her acy 


are to dress themselves prettils . 


nat.on 


uAlntance 


a 


VW 


COrTDS youbnr women 
i ° 


no 


and down the Boulevard and take notes, tell all 
they see, all they hear, and then Mrs. Smith 
will begin her work of reform. Precisely how 
she does not state, precisely why she does not 
explain. But then the reformation of wait 
resses is to begin and the Boulevard is to be 


purged of their presen: 

To this, personally, | have no ot 
| take it, 
at times and a f 


Voreover, as | 


have you. Ly 
‘owded 
missed. should rot 


unless I saw her 


a woman was a Wwaltress in 
the performance of her duties, her presence on 
the road is one that I can spare. To this I ma 
add that whether or not Mrs. Smith’s declara 
tions concerning Ww resses be tr or ta | 
neither know nor care But this I do know 
and with entire deference to that lady I \ 
state it. She had best occupy he with her 
household affairs 
Krom the tenor of her tall it ‘ stl 

she thinks, or feigns to thuinl it 3 only 
waitresses, but young women of eve ( ul 
station, are be 1 gy corru] ed | the r rie 
that tl Boulevard and adjacent drives ar 
hau 1 by the depraved That is all nor 
ens [ have pedaled up and down the Bou 
vard day after day; I have scorched along the 
Riverside, wheeled in and out of Central Park 
| have encountered cohorts cf women, i 
of mel | have kept my eyes opel ; 
(nd o1 on have I seen a s esti wt 
It came mut in this fashion. W1 ne ahead 
of me one day was a ¢ with a very prett 
ticrur Preset I passed her and noticed that 

had a ve pretty face as well In fe 
mur! nts I caught up W h a young man ( 
ticed the res ness of Ins bike, forgot all about 


him and it and rode or On 

turned, and lo and behold there were those two 
young people biking together It « irred to 
me that there and then, without the rmalit 
of an introductior the girl had suffered tha 
chap to make her acg ntance, and | decided 
that it was a rather free-and-easy thing for het 
to do Half ar hour ile It » Chance 
Claremont. where I stopped for a | 
Schweppe s, the tab I t to ! ew ! 
by them. In no time at all a voung mat 
entered he prett rir illed her, tl fy 


unsferred may be 


wheel up 


, tood up ar 7th 
ver mat ! ! 
Wor 1 ple 
rotne Krank 
{ whil | ¢ 

nk tha \ 
t eporte 
nake a tew S1Or 
ld be x} ¢ 
Chere are is 
I *h hae \ 
hem, wt ur’ 

rood But they have a 

York doubtles 
I t thev do due 
} or whee ! 

And 

healtpy nae l 
t admire tl t 

perfect propriety « 

the pure all thi ul 
irsery, but d t1 

that there are those wl 

consists | 

ther peo 
Instead of abu t| 

they should b ite 
ison than that it m 

of men’s dress li 
wked lke a nation 
vitS black hat 

vhat the Western pres 

was not regarde 1 th 


appear otherwise than a 


ha 


ttl 


changed 


Is SUlIMe! 


{ 
| . 
I esent to) ! 
i I sett 
req t “Al 
i f eoud 
‘ r, were 
the wv t 
t ry t el I 
n i il pienty « 
! 
it ma n s Tro 
lwa sted In New 
f th DIK 8 t! 
rhe ‘ ler | \ a 
Luiverside Conducive 
mip ( Oo! an 
I I Lo! There ant 
pre ris and the 
aden Mo! Tl it sft 
pu e learned in the 
ot tak irs to teach u 
é e} mm of ra 
mproper the hit ol 
Y DIKE i on I I 
tu It, Ww for? othe! 
MLE VI. the hideousne 
not ) me ay that we 
f undertake Blacl 
lued neckcloths were 
calls ale rigueur It 
( height ol elegance t 
a mute Che bicy 


mal 
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\t 


were 





he 


Newport 


rarder 


men 


Ww 


ho 


went in knickers of white crash, in striped coat 
and white caps. ‘Two years ago such a costumi 
would have been inadn ble wo years ago 
there were men wl fought against going t 
Newport just | il they could not dress a 
they liked Ba became the fashion 
able resort that it now is through the fact that 
you could dress there as you saw fit; that men 
could wear knickerbockers and dispense wit) 
adres Suits You could dispense there Tow 
h starched linen You couidn’t at New 

pot, you couldn’t at ¢ wes, you could not at 
iny of the crack resorts Starched linen is the 
vreatest abomination that fashion ever inflicted 
on the Occident li Summer now it 1s only il 
night that ye see it, and even then you need 
not \ ir it unless you preter Klannels, te 
which, ul ¢ rtable, are ugly, have been 
placed by what I believe it is technical to « 
Oxfords, a shirt nid of a substance thicker 
than linen but of which only the cuffs and col 

rs al lL def you to wear anything 
nicer, and 1 o to the right shop you may 
supply your with them in shades and colors 
that are he eye They are not 
only COOL, shit to look at It i 
the bike that has done that It ha brought 
with it comfort and color, astounding stocking: 
and cravats of rainbow hues It w not be se 
long now before men dress as iyly as womel 
with the same eve for etfect that was obset 
able when tl English court w it Whitehal 
There will be no frills as there wa ther re 
laces al VW but there w be a genera 
b: ne f whiel e hove learned 1 

The return o Vi cap rte m tu l mn i 
trine me nehe » the who used t haut 

( \caden Vu betore the Metroy rite 
(op 1 House i lit He is t ra DAC 
1 rr but of tl e wl used 1 yreet Dl on 
wds the n it , rsed In t 
days the hor the illery was called ir 
vhich the | ( ere, Wa ke a reut ! 
f fren Kvery bod. knew eacl thie 
There were 1 \ le in tl days, n 
( Cay i! 2 | I if I { el 
ixut to wl buve b me accustomed 
sim People had tl as th ha 
their ho t pleasure ! re sthOW \r 
a leasure i I} tl cl ru 
neve p-toy the » iv Was ft thie 

hes i firs ind ne eal ter 

men who take the high C | 
act al t bnd MAK Ul 
earts of e ce¢ It wa 
(‘ampal nid i is tl \l 

Ol il ‘) Ho f ‘ i 

! But th tl e ad 

y I 1 T ’ y 

pec t 
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| book by Mr. Heury 
his publishers have recently stated that 
has alway held himself to a bigh standard 
rary a evement and has been rewarded 


th the in ple tT succes and the consequent 
ulmi not those who judgment anticipates 
the last of Time 
All lift from the usual high-flown 
fF of the sus publisher in being perfectly 
true I t ng or dead, have main 
1 so persistent a loyalty to the best and 
finest both in fort md substance as Mr. James 
i done i el ‘ literary career 1s excep 
tionally far ir to me | may state that there 
very few lines printed over his own signa- 


not read, and often re-read, 





always with increasing 
‘light 1 know novelettes and stories of his 


which he has never chosen to unearth from the 


mavazines it which they have been, DY this 
time, long buried, and Ll have for vears closely 
followed the changes in his amazing and beau 
tiful styl He is, to my own mind, the one 
supreme living maste! of English prose No 


one to-day at all approaches him for freshness, 
penetration, elegance, repose, discrefion, and 
more than all ib lutely unerring presenta 


tion of idea. The French writers have 
this faculty, but they are rarely half as spiritual 
and subtle in their meanings Daudet uses his 
a painter's brush, and 


ablest 


pen, for example, like 
with occasional wondrous skill But 
his peers are 
too often with mere things; 


he and 
deal 
they treat too often 
what the touch makes 


materialistic writers; they 


only what the eve sees, 
tactual Mr. Jam loes all this, and vet he 
There is no mood of 
subtle 


in discuss the actual 


does a great deal mor 
the mind. no thrill of the emotions, too 
for him, and yet he, also, « 

with a lightness, adroitness and 
ever rivaled and no 
apparently, 
He can send 


ind tangible 
bloom of color scarcely 
where excelled Chere is nothing 
that he cannot do with English 

it hurtling skvword, like a rocket: he ean toss 
it from hand to hand, like a bevy of juggler’s 
balls: he ean reveal in it new features of elas- 
ticity and sinuosity, altitude and profundity, 
He can be fernlike 
in sturdiness, scintillant i 


And always (to 


amplitude and reservation 
in delicacy, granit 

epigram, austere mn ravity. 
his immense credit be it recorded) he has pre 
‘rved that signal dignity I may perhaps 


safely call it an academic and classical dignity 


without which, as all backward surveys of 


literary pre ent so infallibly teach us, every 


effort in letters must become evanescent and 


perishab 
Now, this holding tirmly t in ideal, this 
persistent avoidance, through an intellectual 
lifetime, of | aimless “*pot-boilling,”’ is, In oul 
present period, | should take it, the sure accon 
paniment of a well-filled purse L know enough 
James to feel contident that few WNOUS 


of Mr 


rdially detested than does 


wuth \ more 
he the nters wer nosing mto his private 
affairs | have visited him several times at his 
handson iad mfortable London quarters 
t t even {f | were rue enoug! T seek thre 
WD or. | forbidden veils I should 
I I bett } i bv fact Tor wv sucl 
violative | ft | were trving to dis 
close tl exact ar u f Mr. Vanderbilt's 
vearty ! \ 1 kr wis that he lives in 
ea bore ! X \ ind that the proba 
Vis his neve havi bee tempted 

bow thr . \ therwis han as 
i pa tak I t ve wit his own labor 
nd eN i ! Vu , th h not ne 

y 

In or f het lebrated letters George Eliot 
i\ 1 il { t Ves ill the best creations of 
Knvlish writers have been the immediate result 


rtain other augustly de 


vered statements of this lady I think it more 

f-assured than truthful Hardy indeed, 

however, must | that crattsman of the present 
ain \\ spens with leisur ind repos 

| iCK \ tive The Jade 1 wiverbdb the 

s I nee! il] we i | n He 

sen tor wit is Wherein to] ir the 

| ‘ hit If he m ly 


iat isa different 


a 
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thin he mav tumble in all the coarse lentil 
and carrots of bis vocabulary, and get bis check 

‘‘Morning This’? or the ‘*Evening 
Such species of effort is often coexist 


from the 


ent with the ailing wife, the unpropitiable baby, 
the smukKiny stove yea, and the sheriff, also, 
Mordecai at the gate. But what 
Flaubertite called *‘the 


standing like 
either Flaubert or some 
perfect page” doesn't nowadays eet 1tse lf writ 
ten amid such hostile encompassments 
Theophile Gautier, it is said, used to write 
his exquisite fewi/lefons in a noisy cate, and 
even hold conversations with journalistic friends 
while his pen traversed the pape But this, in 
a master of such peerless French, seems incred- 
ible, and | have always felt that I should have 
liked to be corrobot itively 
evening, when this feat was in process of per 
formance. The ‘‘pot-boiler,’’ as a rule, is not 
of the Gautier quality. One doesn’t expect the 
‘pot’? to be wrought, as in his case, of purest 
beaten gold, or the ‘*boiler’’ to be delicate ame- 
thyst flames tlickering odorous from fagots of 
sandalwood. Tennyson hated speedy compo 
sition, for he called it * raw haste, half-sister to 
delay’’; and Matthew Arnold, a talented though 
far inferior scribe, spoke of achievement ‘‘too 
great for haste, too high for rivalry.”’ Of our 
own famous authors, Longfellow never felt the 
bite of the wolf, and wrote his lovely prose 
poem, **Hyperion,’’ while still a very young 
man, after roaming the continent of Europe, 
from Iberia to Scandinavia; Lowell inherited 
money enough to lounge for years in his library 
and hob-nob, through clouds of tobacco-smoke, 
with every renowned poet, from Chaucer to the 
‘Lakers’’?; Holmes chose the study of medicine, 
ess for lucrative reasons than because his riant 


‘fon the spot,” some 


] 
and jocund Muse gave his energetic spirit too 
many hours of idleness; Hawthorne never 
knew want, and was the recipient, at one time, 
of large returns from a Liverpool consulate; 
Emerson ate pie for breakfast, and treated him 
self to aiong New England course of dyspepti 
living and high thinking, which probably meant 
fewer dollars a year than it takes to keep some 
men in boots and gloves: and lastly Whittier, 
with his simple needs and placid tastes, died 
leaving a fortune that could not possibly have 
accrued to him from the sales of his books. 

lo say that poverty 1s the friend of art is to 
eall black white. It is not the friend but the 
fierce and bitter foe of art It is the friend, if 
you please, of commercial effort and industry, 
and hence, when a man has the fluent pen that 
lets him reel off eight or ten thousand news 
paper words a day, it may be called the friend 
of a certain sort of “writer But woe to him 
who bids Euterpe or Clio, or any of her stately 
sisters, trail classic robes on a grimy attic floor! 
Not that Muemosgne’s inspiring daughters love 
luxury —ftar from it! But they draw the line at 
thrift \nd why not? The housekeeping on 
Parnassus is irreproachable, and Hebe is very 
particular with her divine dishcloth before she 
serves their nectar to the Nine 
nothing more pathe tic, 
worthy of the sympathy, 


nothing 
th in 
efforts toward a really artistic success made by 
American writer of broad talent and 
slender means. He is rarely worth anything if 
he be not sensitive, and at every turn he re- 
blows that deal him pain. He 
lj 


| kn ” ot 
more deepest 


4 young 


ceives, therefore, 
may grind his teeth in « 
ot the **pot oiler’ 


than his own shadow The 


sgust at the necessity 
it is no more to be escaped 
magazines may 
take from him a poem ora story, and so fill his 
afterward the 


reject everything he 


soul with rosy hopes But 


chances are that they will 
sends them for months at a stretch. He grows 
very bitter, and assures himself that if he had 
i ‘reputation’? he would not be treated like 
this But here he will be entirely wrong, for 
the magazines (I speak of the three or fow 
leading ones) are despots, and care not a tig for 
the celebrity of an author, provided his work 
not please them. What they do care for 
is celebrity plus popularity and vogue. ** Names” 


are indeed indispensable, but they 


’ 
does 


ire welcome, 
Want names that will bring them readers. The 
it always borne in 
mind, are primarily commercial enterprises, and 


successful magazines, be 
secondly enterprises of literature and draughts- 
manship. They could not live at all without 
their advertisements, as any one of their pub 
lishers will tell vou; and witbout their illustra- 
tions they would by no means even passably 
thrive In the May number of **The Century 


Magazine’ | counted no less than three hun 
j 


red and seventy-three different kinds of adver 
tisements and seventy-three illustrations. Sand- 


wiched between these, and peppered by them, 
are one hundred and sixty pages of ‘‘literature.’’ 

Very few writers are enabled solely to “‘live 
by’ the magazines, and those who do (though 
transiently in nearly all cases) are of the petted 
kind. The authors who live at all by their 
work are novelists—none others—and to these 
the newspaper syndicates and magazines com- 
bined have thus far given bread, if not cakes 
and ale. I say ‘‘thus far,’’ because the Ameri 
can novelist is now out of fashion, and every 
clever Englishman who can patch together a 
lot of hair-breadth scapes dealing with perio Is 
of which he knows nothing, but which 
have brought him either prizes or birchings in) 
his school days, can supersede the most careful 
chronicler of American life and manners. It 
would seem, indeed, that almost every conceiv- 
able device has been resorted to, in this coun- 
try, for preventing our own novelists from 
addressing their own public in a way at once 
direct and honestly profitable. In a_ recent 
number of a Western journal called ‘‘The Ed- 
itor’? an account is given by a young writer of 
how he applied to nearly every reputable jour 
nal in the United States with the manuscript of 
a novel. Incessantly the answer came to him 
that the ““syndicates”’ supplied all desired fiction 
Kinally the young writer secured a publisher, 
and his novel gained an excellent sale. But 
his returns must have been far below what he 
would have reaped for it if the syndicates had 
not been planted in the way of his publishing it 
serially. 

Never in the literary annals of any nation has 
such a condition of affairs existed as now is tu 
be found on our own soil. In England, France 
and Germany the despotism of the commercial 
magazine and that of the octopus-like syndicate 
is a far less masterful force. Books are there 
held in respect: here they are almost strangled 
at birth, and in consequence the publishers are 
yearly issuing fewer and fewer. It is all very 
well to say that the public desires this state of 
things, but not desired by the 
public; they are often, as in the case of big 
sleeves for ladies and ugly, high-folded collars 
for men, thrust upon it. The public is some- 
times very hard to fool, yet again it is fooled 
with an amazing facility. One hears nowa 
day s, “Oh, people haven't time to read books: 
they want to be amused for a short time,”’ ete., 
etc. Books? What, then, pray, are the lead 
ing modern magazines? They are big, heavy 
books, which would be much more easily car- 
ried, even on trains or steamboats, if they had 
stiff cloth covers instead of wobbling paper 
\nd then the argument that magazines 
‘cost less’?! Who of the thousands that read 
magazines think of preserving them afterward? 
Now, it is a fact that for the sum of four dollars 
a year any reader may have one of our promi- 
nent magazines delivered to him. And what 
will he find there? Two or three short stories, 
two or three essays, a handful of lyrics. Mean- 
while the shelves of our great circulating 
library, The Mercantile, groan with histories, 
memoirs, romances, scientific studies, all or any 
of which may be obtained for a yearly payment 
of five dollars Between the two acts of ex- 
penditure there is this difference: In one case 
you have free range among the noblest and 
most brilliant writings of to-day and of count- 
[In another you have the dear 
privilege of examining a few pretty wood-cuts 
and considerably more photographic reproduc- 
tions, effected by “process work,’ and also of 
ascertaining that Royal Baking Powder is a 
supreme household desideratum, and that Cot- 
tolene is *‘sweet as a nut”’ besides being ‘‘deli- 
cate, delicious and wholesome for shortening 
and frying,’’ and, moreover, that ‘‘Blue Label 
lomato Ketchup” is ‘‘A club-house favorite”’ 
and ‘*A household need.”’ 

We know what choice the American public 
makes. | wish that our native 
authors had a‘**Mr. Bryan’’ to plead for them. 
They are far more in need of an eloquent advo- 
cate than the alleged ‘‘starving’’ farmers of the 
West And, alas, with too many of them it 
would be no question, just now, of either yold 
or silver, but rather of bread for the mouth, 
raiment for the body, shoes for the feet! 

Why doesn’t one of the prosperous and fash 
iopable magazines print an article on ‘‘Our 
Indigent Authors’? It would give the corps 
of draughtsmen such a fine illustrative chance, 
though it might clash somewhat satirically with 
the luxurious advertisements of Potted Lobste: 
and Canned Scup—not to speak of Royal Bak 
ing Powder. 
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BEER AND SKITTLES. 

I was looking at the Manhattan Beach Fire- 
works the other day; a little boy, sitting near 
me, Was deeply interested in the spectacle. 
Like other children, be had his theories about 
things. At length he turned to his father with 
the tollowing query: 

“They hit against the sky when they go up, 
and that’s what makes them bang, ain’t it, 
father?”’ 

The father might at least have replied with a 
non-committal grunt. The child’s notion was 
natural and charming, and was doing nobody 
any harm. With certain allowances, it was 
even true. Heaven is close to children, and 
they are prone to connect it with all their ideas. 
It is a healthy and desirable symptom in the 
little people. Fairies, and all manner of mar- 
vels, are real to children, and only good can 
result from encouraging their fancies as long 
as possible. 

But the father, a prosperous small trades- 
man, knew better. That is, he had an abiding 
dread of developing anything that looked like 
a soul in his offspring. Of the composition of 
fireworks he perhaps knew not much more than 
the boy. 

‘*No, no,’’ quoth he, testily. 
the kind. The powder is put into a long cylin 
der, and when it gets up it goes off, and makes 
a noise of course. The sky hasn’t anything to 
do with it. You’ve got no sense!”’ 

Oh!’ returned the little fellow, disappoint- 
edly but submissively. But | partly think and 
entirely hope he didn’t beleve his parent’s 
alleged explanation. 

In this civilized life the last thing we learn is 
how to play. Time was when children played 
by instinct; but now we incline to turn their 
amusements into edification more or less dis- 
guised; instruction and amusement must be 
combined In the lapse of generations this 
taint becomes prenatal, and babies are born 
who instinctively gather instruction from the 
rattle and absorb wisdom from thumb-sucking. 
They are seldom wholly at rest on the mind 
side. Later, when reason may show them the 
expediency of true relaxation, habit has become 
too strong, nor does civilization provide the 
Fun for its own sake is almost a lost 


‘Nothing of 


4 


means. 
art. 

Fun for its own sake cannot be had by the 
unintelligent; only a hale and clear mind is 
capable of it. Jamaican negroes are unintelli 
gent, and they cannot amuse themselves, 
though they do indulge in a good deal of empty 
viggling at nothing at all. Vacation means 
voluntary banishment of the intellectual cares 
of the nature, and invitation to the unself-con- 
scious being to emerge and disport itself. But 
that which does not exist cannot be banished, 
and therefore the Jamaican negro cannot have 
vacations. 

On the other hand, Shakespeare was capable 
of such diversion as no other known man could 
compass, and this capacity on his part was 
largely operative in enabling him to write im 
mortal drama. Fine minds do not need con- 
stant rubbing to keep them bright. The man 
of talent—of limited intellect—works every day 
and his work dies. The man of great mind 
the genius—works twelve days in the year, 
and what he does lives forever, and produces 
other things. Unless ever and anon we warm 
our icy brains by that part of us which is de 
void of gray matter, the latter will put forth no 
roots in the world, and butter no parsnips. 

The perfect life is the hfe of impulse; but of 
course the impulse must be good. The thing 
we call virtue—the obligation to deny instead 
of expressing ourselves—is the dreary make 
shift whereby we seek to patch that seamless 
garment originally bestowed upon us. Expres 
sion is obviously what we were created for. 
We fear to surrender ourselves to our “‘propen 
sities,”’ as we call them, and consequently re 
duce ourselves to a mere incarnation of lifeless 


formulas. 


This vast, innocent, unself-conscious humatr 
nature of ours, | say, is intrinsically @ood, a: 
has become ‘‘bad’’ only because our trump 


little self-conscious individuality must needs 


insist on taking the reins m its own hands 
But behold! the roles are straightway reversed 


and the individuality is in mortal terror of 





hurried to destruction by the nature Che 


former now bends all its energies to the hope 
less task of restraining instead of encouraging 
the gigantic creature, and invents « 


isms, litanies, moralities and bugaboos, by any 


tic 


ePS1LAS 


means to save its precious individual skin from 
abrasion. It is a humiliating spectacle; but 
what would you have? Not Gehenna, I hope 
Well, then! 

We see before us an eternity of scotching and 
terrorizing. Goodness is to live, but virtue is 
to kill. And what does virtue kill Heredi 
tary evil? But this same evil is but good 
diverted from its true function, which is to 
agyrandize not the individual but the race 
The Ten Commandments are 
Man but at men, since it is plain that were we 
free from this everlasting incubus of selfishness 
sin would be a curious abstract conception, 
devoid of basis in fact. The one sin open to 
man is that of rating himself above his fellows; 
others are factitious save as that basic atrocity 
enters into them. Animals are amenable to no 
Decalugue, nor would we be did we but remem 
ber and act upon the truth that the whole is 
more lovely than its parts or all of them com 
bined. 

The character of an age appears in its amuse 
ments. Now, our amusements are operated 
chiefly by conscious action of the mind, and 
therefore do not truly amuse. The bow is 
never relaxed; at best we shoot at random 
instead of for profit. \part from the inevitable 
good wrought by fresh air and salt water, we 
return from our vacations as little refreshed as 
when we set out 

Theaters, games, Sports, gambling, 
flirting, drinking, traveling, music—these are 
our leading devices for amusement. And what 
a weariness of flesh and spirit most of them, as 


aimed not at 


jyesting, 


practiced by us, are! 

Popular drama is either social 
crudely and absurdly treated, satire (so-called), 
or nakedness verbal or corp real. These appeal 
now to our susceptibility to morbid excitement, 
now to our ill-nature or our indecency. Shakes- 
peare’s loveliest comedies are only tolerable to 
us when they are helped out by photographic 
scenery, or by actresses who make an income 
off the stage—that is, not on it. 
attempts to get the best of one another, and our 
favorite poker is best plaved by those who most 


problems 


(james are 


successfully simulate and penetrate simulation 
Sports likewise are competitive and lead to bet- 
ting and gambling—the next on our list As 
for our jesting, it tends to undermine principle 
and to subvert human dignity: we laugh loud 
est at some one else's expense. Flirting takes 
the bloom off maiden purity, and makes youth 
irreverent. Drinking strives to augment the 
tippler’s private self-satisfaction, and ends in 
degradation and slavery. Traveling is the rest 
lessness of vanity; and even divine music, mis 
led by Wagner and burlesqued by Offenbach, 
abrogates its heavenly mission either by pro 
pounding intellectual problems, or prompting a 
mocking grin. In none of these is rest or peace 
The truth is we are secretly afraid and 
ashamed of ourselves, and strive in our amuse 
ments as in our labors to subdue one another 
and magnify ourselves. We seek not so much 
vacation from business as timorous oblivion of 
its anxieties, or the soothing of 
rivalry. On the way downtown, or in any 
vacant moment, we welcome the newspaper to 
escape thought. One would say, the most 
appalling spectacle that can confront an Ameri 
Sooner 


| 
SUCCeSST UI 


can is the spectacle of his own self. 
than contemplate that in its unveiled horror, he 
would jump into East River. 
The tierce, endless struggle, 
to surpass, cannot be intermitted even when we 
would. We fight to enjoy, and fail It is a 
barren existence, and we are old, and die, be 
fore we learn what life is. There is no love in 


it, not even enlightened self-love. We look not 


first to live, then 


abroad, nor aloft, but only at the narrow lane 
laid out before us by our special trade or p 
clivity In this wide universe we are a genera- 


+ 


tion of specialists—it is a contradiction in terms 
Even in the ‘‘ University’? our boys must ele 
those studies only which may minister to thet 


foreseen profession. How many University 


graduate: rhtl 
bring fort! As an Ee sh po 
! 

vervthing except themsely \ I 
gid lines of self-interest, it id of intern 
viing for one another ik 

All this sounds cantanke wd ill-natured 
\r 1 indee 1 the point of view Ss Super il We 
“are less ev tL than we t In tL mensu each 
is under the dominion of the spirit of the age, 


and his private responsibility should be dimin 


ished by so mucl We must needs do as do 
others lradition, training and custom all 
bind us to our fate We will venture to be 
angels only when fashion gives the word 
But in seasons of real repose the soul it 

voluntarily becomes the channel of nnpersonal 
thoughts, the influen whereof is) pumnfving 
and creative In these moods we are how! 
the insanity ol our dai vy experience, and realize 
the beauty of the normal We recall the good 


deeds and Wist judgments of Man mn history, 


and the loveliness of nature and of human im 
agination touches us Those hours are valu 
able But from them we are fain presently to 


arise to the old conflict, and the calmed mirror 
and the 
fair images that dwelt in it ire disturbed and 
destroved 


of the mind is ruffled by fretful ripple 


Few men are so intrepid as te tempt thes 


serene experrences And when one does. he 
meets with scant sympathy \ President who 
goes a-fishing is caricatured from Maine to 


California Would vou dare 
in the pathless 
and tickers, without even a rod ora gun. and 
Pitch your tent 
under a greenwood tree, beside a spring and sit 
down with no better company than wild birds 


HmMerse vourself 
woods, out of reach of mail-bags 


stay there alone for six weeks? 


and squirrels, leaves and flowers, clouds and 
Do thi 


going to Europe or to a summer hotel, and 
mark the result 


sunshine, winds and rain instead of 


Madness or suicide, you think. It is true 
that men have gone mad in the wilderness; but 
they were vainly trying to get out You can 
get ouf when you chooss - but vou are to choose 


to remain The remedy promises to be an 
arduous one, but the disease is acute You are 
to take no books with you—not the poets, nor 
the Bible: the forest is the Bible in auother 
form. Admit no human companion either; he 
will bring the world with him. Be alone, for 
once in your life: 
your mind from picture 
attempt, either, to wade in abstract meditations 
Trust yourself, for a while, to the arth 


even a dog is perilous. Turn 
ot the past ; but do not 
‘SS guid- 
ance of your eyes and ears 

Six weeks is nothing \ lifetime could not 
master a tithe of the secrets hidden. vet open, 
in these quiet glades Nature—the forest—is a 
language, of which our age has lost the key 
As you study it, you seem to recede further 
and further from yourself; and so you do, from 
the self of selfish interests; but you are moving 
on a great orbit, nevertheless. and the return of 
it reveals the key of the mystery latent all the 
while in the student’s own soul He loses his 
bitter self, to find the lovelier self that is har 
monious with humanity 

Gradually the majestic simplicity of the Uni 
verse works its way into your mind, and you 
realize the pettiness and transience of youn 
private These 1 
and fro; these wild creatures have 1 


interests trees do not run to 
feverish 
imbitions From vear to year, from age to 
ive, the grass perfects 1{s ul pretending biade 


the lowe! ache ves 1tS Immemoria form ind 


hue; the animals seek their food and raise their 
young They are steadfast, humble and un 


demonstrative, and they fulfill their destiny 
' ish their use, eternal because 
ev are immortal because the, 
ire natural But vou, who are artificial, what 


claim upon immortality bave you? 


Man, in virtue of his self-consci ne , Can 
rise above nature as well as fall be ! I} 
peace nstat nd glory of wood and 
m low L ind strear hie hin 1 na 
| ture Vhnat ft ( nm nature ile become, 

ere he but ir nt to love and h pt fel 
lows. But he | hopped down his woods 
il ist | is, ar muddied | 
streal unl pose, in the foolis 
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' eda They fight, Pucelle overcomes the King, and 
! ! ind th establishes her claim to be considered as one 
destined to lead on to victor’ 
| The pen portrait of Joan drawn subsequently 
not r Ow! \\ by Shakespeare during the victorious progress 
e] but th of the French army is, however, an unlovely 
ndate our one; and when reverses finally came to her and 
ror tus. radiant ie fell into the hands of the English, she is 
m, and depicted in such an evil light and in colors so 
here music in lurid as should place her outside the pale of 
| { is to give Christian sympathy 
nt It is But let history speak ful her The story ol 
rabroad, the ‘‘Maid of Orleans,’’ alwavs an interesting 
perceive one, dates back to the fifteenth century, when 
1] tion and France was in the throes of her great and final 
His rH } struggle with England to retain her independ 
ee ent place among the nations of Europe. From 
5 ; are : coe : an early period in the twelfth century, when 
JOAN OF AT MAID OF ORLEANS. Henry ‘L., the third son of William ‘of Nor 
mandy, known as the Conqueror, ascended thi 
STUDY throne of E a until the prov lamation ol 
the infant Henry V. as King of France, 
1 period covering about three hundred years, 
the English armies, on one pretext or another, 
_ ravaged the fair tields of France in the asse1 
on or maintenance ofl illewed claims, the 
ilidity of which depended in most part on the 
ibility to enforce them. Henry V., like his 
| great progenitor, Edward IILI., laid claim t 
certain provinces in France; but the claim was 
history are s not allowed by those who held the reins of gov 
h mprene! ernment in the name of the imbecile King 
\re, the celebrated Charles VI, and as a consequence Henry in 
V Hum! peasant vaded France carrying everything before him 
-_ mrte nth century The battle of Agincourt, at which the flowe1 
, rite im the of the French chivalry was cut to pieces, led to 
t e, 1b Is ¢ signing of the Treaty of Troyes in March of 
_ wstorma 1420, under which peace was restored, Charles 
victorl- VW]. disinheriting his third and only surviving 
CDIEY Prat ts m, Charles the Dauphin, and giving his 
. nu vhich had daughter Catharine in marriage to the English 
M- King with the right of succession to the throne 
of France. The marriage was celebrated in the 
\ { : methine following June, and two years later—viz., in 
\t tl 122—Henry V. died, leaving his infant son 
held to | Henry to be proclaimed King of France, on the 
: ur Hur death of his grandfather, Charles VI, which 
sla f away occurred in October of the same yeat 
U | fin ti irket piace But the disinherited son of the late King, 
pied high (Charles the Da iphin, Was not inclined to pe1 
xplaited by &@ mit his English nephew to usurp his rights and 
ti ut in kingdom and at once caused himself to be pro 
ry Tro iumed King at Poictiers, under the title of 
; ‘ juesuOn Charles VIL, although only then nineteen 
; homan Cathoh years of ag Hle had been, at the age of 
vout ver, fifteen (in the year 1418), proscribed by his 
ther for alleged complicity in the assassina 
tON- tion of John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy 
Vy Pope who had sided with the English: and it was iz 
\ expe nh tO THIS Gonnection with the struggle for the recovery 
of his kingdom from the English claimant and 
> nt wi ty ts subsequent successful termination that the 
rat tl 5 name of Joan of Are became famous 
t | Joar r Jeanne, as it should be written, was 
vn of humble parents in the little hamlet of 
Domremy n Lorraine, about the vear 1412, 
' rope ane KINGTON and was the eldest of five childre1 Her early 
I s was mainly spent in assisting in the hous« 
" nt is that pold duties, t ding her father’s flocks and 
rhe ' such simple pursuits as fell to the lot of a vil 
> maiden of that time Her most strongly 
oJ as 4 irke | characteristi Was a LZIOWINg devotion 
{1 reverence for the Virgin Mary, and a 
. te pastime w gathering wild-flowers 
mak " ths with which to crown het 
\ " nne was not rtunate n having the | ss 
Y 1 its simplest for 
t i { Ss Ww lett red 
re of knowle ted to the 
Os gion, W 11n he! 
Vv ie ] ~ ind to such dol t 
ict is Vi ld her for the fultillment of 
y duties ! > come, 1D some | 
e vy iwe hon such s that in which she was 


the girlis! incies natural to one of her tende1 





vive j ce to an exalted patriot 
sm which made her keenly alive to the reverses 
then being expe! 1 by the army of Charles 
the Dauphin. t 

prophecy extant which declared that France 
should be ved from ruin by a maiden from 


t of Lorraine: but whether that had ever 


was an old tradition or 








ou i 
reached the ears of the simple peasant girl of 
Domremy is not known Certain it is, how 
ever, that about this time Jeanne had strane 
Visions, and ‘* Voices,’’ as she described then 
of unseen, supernatural visitants, it is asserted 
bade her go forth and rescue her country from 
the perils which threatened it 

When Jeanne first related her experience, 


and the visions, angelic as they appeared to he 
to be, considerable doubt was expressed by her 
friends and relatives; but she became appat 
ently so convinced of their reality that she 
never varied in the slightest particle as to the 
mauner of their appearance or the words 
spoken to her during tl 
tions. Fora period of four years these super 
natural visions continued, until the conviction 
forced itself on Jeanne that she had received a 
supernatural call to go forth from her humble 
home to the aid of France Her parents en 
deavored to turn her thoughts into other chan 
nels, and were desirous that she should marry 
and settle down in her native village: but to 
ye that she had* deter 
mined on leading a single lite and devoting her 
self in the world to the service of God and her 
country. 

About the month of May, 1428, the persist 
ence of Jeanne succeeded in interesting Charles, 


ESt mysterious visita 


this she objected, statin 


Duke of Lorraine, in het contemplated scheme 
so far as to grant her an interview: but hei 
youth and sex being considered, he declined to 
have her sent to the Dauphin, who was then 
being closely pressed by the English and their 
Burgundian allies But Jeanne was not dis- 
couraged, and jin the early part of the follow- 
ing year (1429) she made a final, and this time 
successful, effort to be permitted to present her- 
self before the Dauphin and acquaint him with 
her supernatural commission 

The necessary outfit for the occasion was 
furnished by the inhabitants of Vaucoleurs, 
and, attended by a cortege of seven of her own 
immediate relations, she undertook a journey 
ot eleven days on horseback to reach Chinon 
where Charles was at the time. At her earnest 
entreaty she was gri * and in 
order to test her alleged supernatural powers 
the King directed that one of his courtiers 
should personate him at the interview. But 
Jeanne was not to be imposed upon, and though 


nted an audience 








she had never seen Charles she at once singled 
him out, announcing her mission in the follow- 
ing words 

The King of heaven has sent me to aid vou 
If it may please you to give me fighting men | 


will, by the help of Divine Grace, cause the 


siege of Orleans to be raised, and will conduct 
you to Rheims to be there crowned in spite of 
your enemies This is what the Kine of 


heaven commanded me to tell vou, and that it 
is His will that the English should retire into 
] s 

their own country and leave you In peace 

vol lom.’? She also told Charles. in 
private, things that no one but himself knew 
of, and this so impressed him that he readily 
conceded to her a knowledge, and presumably 


t power, Out of the natural order 


Her offer Charles, on being made public, 
created the greatest astonishment \ commis 
sion of inquiry, composed of the Archbishop of 


Rheims, Chancellor of France, and the Bish Pp 


of Senlis, Poictiers, Montpelier and others, was 
appointed to examine the claims of Jeanne tl 
her inspiration was of divine origit The ¢ 
amination was s ind searching, but 
inswers of Jear e questions propounded 
tt no rool [ i dh off Yr WAS 
: 

















ment then sitting at Poictiers The approval 
of that body was secured, and Jeanne was 
placed in the care of Seneschal de 
and furnished with all the necessary equip- 
ments 
with a sword, but she preferred an old rusty 
sword to be found, as revealed to her, in the 
Church of St. Catherine de Fierbois, but which 
she had hever seen and which she subsequently 
obtained. When fully equipped she was placed 
at the head of six thousand men, and on the 
lsth of Mareh, 1429, accompanied vy the 
Archbishop of Rheims and the Grand Master 
of the King’s Household, she set out on that 
wonderful career which ended in the accom- 
plishment of her mission and her death. 

In May of that year Jeanne led an assault on 
the English troops, then entrenched before 
Orleans, which was undergoing the rigors of a 
siege, and, defeating the besiegers, entered 
Orleans in triumph. The enthusiasm and 
courage infused into the French soldiers by the 
success at Orleans led to other victories, and, 
on the advice of Jeanne, now and henceforth 
to be known as the ‘Maid of Orleans,’ it was 
decided to march to Rheims, in the cathedral 
of which the King was to be crowned in ac- 
cordance with ancient custom. The fame of 
Jeanne’s exploits preceded the army on its 
One city after another made 
King, and when Rheims 
inhabitants opened its 


victorious march. 
submission to the 
was reached the 
ates. 

On the 7th of July, 1429, Charles made his 
triumphal entry into the ‘‘ Ancient City of the 
Kings,”’ accompanied by Jeanne, who was 
attended by her father and brothers, and who 
was looked upon with awe and admiration by 
the multitude. At the coronation which fol- 
lowed she stood by the King, banner in hand; 
but when the ceremony was over she sought an 
audience with Charles, and, informing him that 
her mission was now fulfilled, asked to be 
allowed to return home with her brothers and 
resume at Domremy the quiet, simple life 
which she had temporarily resigned, as she 
tirmly believed, at the call of Heaven. 

But the King, knowing the influence for good 
which she exercised over the troops, and the 
benefit which her association with his cause 
conferred, refused her request. She accepted 
the decision with reluctance, but yielded to 
what appeared to be the inevitable, for, while 
acquiescing in the wish of Charles, she was 
impressed with the conviction that she would 
before many months fall into the hands of the 
This presentiment was fully verified 


English. 
1430, she was taken 


for on the 24th ot May, 
prisoner outside the gates of Compeigne, from 
which she had made a sortie, having been de- 
serted by the troops she was then leading to 
victory. The joy of the English on account of 
her capture was unbounded, salvos of artillery 
being fired and other manifestations of delight 
being made on the occasion. She was at once 
placed in strict confinement, first in one fortress, 
then in another, and always heavily manacled. 
The treatment she received for the year she 
was in captivity was of the most barbarous 
character, and when after the mockery of a 
trial had been gone through and she was ad- 
judged guilty of sorcery and condemned to be 
burned at the stake, it was but a fitting climax 
to the year’s brutality. On the 24th of May, 
1430, she was made prisoner, and on the 30th 
of May, 1431, a few days over a year later, the 
dread sentence was carried into effect in the 
market-place of Rouen. 

History presents no more touching episode 
than the death of the heroic ** Maid of Orleans”’ 
as recorded by the old chroniclers. At eight 
o'clock in the morning she was led from her 
prison to the old market-place, which was sur- 
rounded by eight hundred English soldiers. 
She was accompanied by her faithful friend and 
confessor, Frere [sambard de la Pierre, an 
humble member of the Dominican Order, who 
remained with her to the end and administered 
to her the last consolations of the Church. 
Kneeling in the midst of her inhuman persecu- 
tors, and wearing a cap on which was inscribed 
the words ‘‘heretical, faithless, idolatrous,’’ she 
praved earnestly for her enemies, asking for 
viveness for herself from all whom she had 
offended, and, ascending the funeral pile with 
the resignation of the Christian martyrs of old, 
WAS SDOn fastened to the stake. As the flames 
enveloped her she raised her eyes to heaven, 
and the last word she was heard to utter was 


+} 


he sacred name of the Redeemer. 


Beaucaire 


The King would have presented her 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


Thus perished the hervic ** Maid of O 
whose only crime was he love of 
quickened into action by what she believer 
have been a divine inspil ition lo the eter: 
disgrace of Charles he made no effort in 
behalf during her long captivity, no pro = 
against the cruel sentence imposed on her ! ~ AAA ha 
fact the only gift hi ena in return fot wee y 
what Jeanne had accomplished for him was the — 
registry of a deed in the office of the Account 
ant at Meuny, 
Jeanne and her family were ennoble 
right conferred on them to assume the nam 


January 16, 1450, by which 


Du Luys, and adopt and use the armorial b 
ings of that family 

The memory and the predictions <¢ 
martyred maid continued to stimulate 
French soldiery, and in the sixth year after het ' 
death King Charles VIL. made his triumphal 
entry into Paris. In 1449, twelve years afte 
the occupath n of market pla e oft 
Rouen, where eighteen years before the brave 
young martyr yielded up her pure soul 1 1K 
Heaven, resounded to the tramp ol the 
ous army of France, and in 1453 came the final 
France was free Ar | 


Paris, the 


‘ » } 
vif l 


success of the French arms 
from every fortress waved triumphantly The 

Banner of the Lilies; the English were drive! 
completely from the kingdom and the prophecy 
of the simple peasant girl of Domre mv at he 

first interview with the Dauphin was fully \\ 
verified. 






With the fulfillment of the prophecy cam \ 
the desire to vindicate the memory of Jeann \" 
The honor of France Was pledged, and accord | 
ingly King Charles, in 1455, under the author 
ity of Pope Calixtus IIL., then newly elected t He 
the Papal chair, ordered a revision of the pro- \las! 1 
ceeding in the trial. A new commission of in Hints hans 
quiry was created, presided over, as before, by WW 
Reignault de Chartres, Archbishop of Rheims, will ease 
and composed of French bishops and ecclesias If tl 
tics of acknowledged learning and judgment r] 
Many of the witnesses at the former trial, in eee 
cluding the aged mother of the martyred maid, Wy 
were present, and were examined with a mi | 
nuteness and circumspection characteristic of R 
canonical investigations After hearing the aioe 
testimony of no less than one hundred and a» 
twelve persons in every walk of hfe, and of 1 
most unexceptionable character, who — had i 
formerly been witnesses of the virtues and ex ry 
ploits of Jeanne, the Archbishop, vn behalf of i wks 
the commission, declared the result of the in- iH 
quiry to be a full vindication of Jeanne; the 
accusation of sorcery, witchcraft and heresy ; 
was ordered to be withdrawn; her condemna : , 
tion was declared invalid and unjust, and all ~~ 
censure and opprobrium were forever removed gen 
from her name and memory Her tragic death But ! 
has always been considered a blot on England's \nd not 
then much vaunted magnanimity, and the Ur 
historian Hume thus speaks of it: In blest | ; 

“This admirable heroine, t whom the oe 1, 


Ancients would have erected al 
pretense of heresy and magic delivered over At davfal 9 
alive to the flames and expiated by that dread 


. \ 
ful punishment the signal service rendered to ; 
her King and native country.”’ - 

The house where Jeanne was born is still in 
existence, and is used as a sehool for young On, 


It \ 


girls under the care of the sisters of Mercy. 


stands under the shadow of the old church of Of 1 
Domremy, the house wall forming one of the \ 
boundaries of the churchyard, ©Over the door ' 


way appears a triple shie ld fleur de lis with 
inscriptions, and bearing the arms of thie | itlins 
Du Luys granted to the 
stated, in 1450 Within the cottage there is 
rude statuette of Jeanne cop .d from one of th 
fifteenth century, besides a more finished statue 

modeled after the original design of the Prin 

cess Marie d’Orleans, daughter of King Louis : a 
Philippe, and which serves to perpetuate tl 
memory of the ‘‘Maid of Orleans.’ | 


7 j } 
famuy, as already 


e 


-@-+ 


WHERE MENELEK RULES 


Menelek, the Emperor of Ethiopia and Nx R 
gus of Abyssinia, has promulgated seve 
sumptuary laws.’’ savs the New York 
bune.”’ ‘‘Among them is one forbidding 
woman to wear jewels of gold. This | 
Is reserved exclusively To Kimpre Ss Ta tu \r ( 


other law prohibits tobac smoking Chis 
t that Menelek noticed 


explained by the fact t 
day that 


erave of one of his ancestors 


} 


a tobacco plant had grown ove! 


tars, Was Ol ‘oo A all = eelhed 
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